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A FEW REASONS WHY 



SARAH J. McNARY 
State Normal School, Trenton, N.J. 



Why, in spite of the increasing emphasis upon English, and the 
improvement both in the editing of English classics and in text- 
books on rhetoric, do high-school graduates continue to fall so far 
short of the eminently reasonable requirements of the normal 
schools? Why are they not only slipshod in expression and 
indifferent as to spelling and punctuation, but also sometimes 
glaringly ungrammatical in speech and writing? Why are their 
ideas so vague concerning the fundamental qualities of good 
composition and the obvious characteristics of the novel, the 
drama, the lyric ? Why do they remember so little of the literature 
they have studied ? Above all, why are they so unaccustomed to 
thinking for themselves and to asking questions about what they 
do not understand ? They are earnest in spirit, and their interest in 
things of the mind, if not always a vital motive force, is at least 
easily aroused; but when it comes to ability to stick to a point, 
to exclude irrelevant matter, to follow logical order, to find the 
right word to clinch an important conception — to say nothing of 
knowledge of ordinary means of securing emphasis — in these 
acquirements they are often deplorably wanting. 

Year after year these problems obtrude themselves, and some- 
body offers now this explanation and now another. It used to be 
believed that the time allotted to English was inadequate. With 
an increase in the amount of time came a demand for more written 
work, and then in due season for this or that change in the choice 
and method of teaching of the literature. At present, undoubtedly, 
the number of pupils assigned to a teacher in many cases interferes 
with good results; undoubtedly sweeping reforms in this direction 
are needed. But the present writer has not observed that the 
best-trained high-school graduates are those whose teachers have 
been responsible for the smallest number of students. This 
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paper, therefore, offers a few suggestions of the older type — not 
new ones, perhaps, and arrived at in this instance merely by the 
obvious method of elimination. 

It is not that the high-school product has been growing poorer 
during the past decade. With some downs among the ups, the 
tendency has been on the whole toward improvement. It must 
be confessed, however, that the slenderness of the improvement is 
at times somewhat discouraging. It is in point, then, to try to 
find, if not a specific, at least a remedy for the worst symptoms. 

At the outset it must be granted that the method of investiga- 
tion in this case is itself open to question. It was a resort to the 
testimony of students concerning the teaching they had received in 
the high school. Such testimony is likely to be colored, in some 
instances to be falsified, for several reasons, most notably these: 
(i) A spirit of loyalty to the school from which they came keeps 
many students from admitting anything which seems to them to 
its disadvantage. (2) In spite of their zeal for its honor, the best 
of them are prone to forget entirely what a teacher may believe 
she has insisted upon as of prime importance. In the case of some 
schools, therefore, conditions are much worse than the students 
acknowledge; in others, much better. In a final estimate of the 
amount, though not of the kind, of shortcomings, these two ten- 
dencies to a certain extent neutralize each other. It would of 
course be unfair to make any ultimate official rating of schools on 
the basis of testimony of this sort. Yet after all, is there not a 
criticism of method implied even in a student's forgetting ? 

The following are among the questions that were asked of two 
hundred and twenty-seven first-year normal students, representing 
forty-seven different schools: 

1. How many periods each week were given to the study of English in 
each respective year of your high-school course ? 

2. Write a list of the classics studied. 

3. Describe the method of study: (a) How was the lesson assigned? (6) 
What were the usual points considered in recitation ? 

4. Give an account of the work in composition: (a) How often in each 
of the four years did you write a paper ? (6) Were the subjects assigned by 
the teacher ? (c) Write a representative list of the subjects about which you 
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wrote, (d) Were the papers criticized by the teacher ? (e) Did you correct 
the indicated errors ? (/) What kinds of errors were noted on your papers ? 
(g) Describe in detail your training in the making of outlines. 

5. What matters essential to good composition were emphasized most by 
your teachers ? 

The answers to the questions may be summarized thus: As 
much time is now being spent on English in these schools as can 
reasonably be expected. "Four or five periods per week for four 
years" was uniformly stated. The literature read comprised the 
usual college-entrance material, and in amount ranged from twelve 
to thirty-three classics. Memories were evidently defective con- 
cerning just what had been studied, and not infrequently concern- 
ing the spelling of such names as were recorded; e.g., The Deserted 
Villiage, Burk's Conciliation, The Ittiad, Sesame Lillies, Silas 
Mariner, etc. Written work ranged in frequency from daily to 
monthly, the average being weekly. Only 13 per cent of the 
schools required papers as seldom as once a month. The subjects 
for the most part were fairly varied in character and in the form 
called for. The students were usually aware that they had once 
written description, narration, exposition, and argumentation, 
though their minds became hazy when they were unexpectedly 
asked to write in any one of them again. They had been allowed 
some freedom of choice, and the subjects were drawn from their 
own experience as well as from the classics. Literary subjects, 
however, preponderated, with a marked emphasis upon character 
sketches and "lives of the great writers." 

The papers were always criticized in some fashion, and were 
always returned to the writers, with at least the expectation that 
the errors should not be repeated. Judging from the subsequent 
performance of these writers, this expectation was not realized with 
any more certainty in the cases in which the corrections were made 
and verified than in the cases in which it was judged sufficient to 
have pointed out the blunders. Such results may have been due 
to the fact that the correction was not made impressively by the 
teacher, or, what is more significant, that only the more superficial 
errors were noted at all. It may be that the reporting students in 
some instances forgot how often they had been guilty of lapses from 
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unity, clearness, and coherence. At any rate, many of those most 
manifestly untrained in these essentials could remember little 
more than that they had misspelled words and had been careless 
in punctuation, and that they were prone to mistakes in grammar — 
faults which they had by no means overcome at the time of report- 
ing. On the other hand, many admitted having been accustomed 
to seeing on their high-school papers the identical corrections found 
necessary in the normal school. It cannot be said, then, that the 
errors in written work were due mainly to lack of correction at the 
hands of high-school teachers; unless, indeed, one entertain a 
suspicion that it was zeal for the reputation of those teachers which 
induced the loyal reporters to lay claim to corrections which had 
been made seldom, if ever. One conclusion, however, is incontro- 
vertible: the high-school methods of criticism, whatever they were 
or were not, were in a majority of cases ineffective. Nothing less 
can be said of teaching which results in such English as this, culled 
hastily from the answers: "These papers were all lengths"; "My 
first training in outline work in high school was outlining the plot 
in Ivanhoe. This, if I remember correctly, was generally main 
topics"; "We had to report once a month upon a book that we 
had read. They had to be of a variety of fiction, historical novel, 
poetry, and biography"; "In each prospective year, there were 
four periods," etc.; "We were usually assigned for each day's 
class work; first, to read," etc. The methods employed failed 
notably in aiding the student quickly to make right a mistake once 
or even frequently pointed out. One of the most trying features 
in the normal-school situation is the common failure on the part 
of the first-year student to return to the examining teacher an 
adequately revised paper. Consequently a large part of the 
instructor's energy, all of which should be spent on advanced 
academic and on pedagogical subjects, is diverted to drill of the 
most elementary kind. 

The question concerning the topical outline was asked because 
it is usually found necessary in normal school to teach the form as 
an entirely new procedure. It is taught not as an arbitrary symbol, 
but as a vital aid to the clearness and orderly progression of thought 
essential to intellectual grasp and intelligible expression. If it 
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were a mere matter of form, the emphasis laid upon it would be an 
invitation to adverse criticism. But the construction of an out- 
line is so distinctly an aid to unity and coherence, and the inability 
to frame one so commonly accompanies loose, disjointed thinking 
and expression, that its inclusion in or omission from the high- 
school course would seem to be significant. 

Only 16 per cent of the schools were reported as having given really 
careful drill in the making of outlines, and 6 per cent were in the 
doubtful list; i.e., some of the graduates thought they had had such 
drill, while their classmates were equally sure they had not. Here, 
then, would seem to be a clear field for suggestion. Such suggestion 
should reach farther than the high-school course. The beginnings 
of outlining should be made far down in the grades; before the 
high-school period, the topical conception of matter studied and 
matter to be expressed should have become habitual. The making 
of subdivisions, with such increasing complexity as a given subject 
requires and the maturing mind comprehends, then becomes a 
process of development. The consciousness of this process has 
vital consequences, not merely in oral or written composition, 
but in all learning. 

The transfer of emphasis to training in the construction of 
outlines will not, however, necessarily save the situation. This was 
seen by a glance at the entire record of those high schools which 
claim to have taught outlining with some thoroughness. The other 
items were not invariably so creditable. It is possible to have been 
taught to make outlines, and still to persist in inaccuracy about 
more (so called) elementary matters. To bring about even com- 
parative rightness other measures are called for. Methods of 
correction must be vitalized. The student becomes dulled to the 
constant recurrence of the p, sp, and other abbreviations that trail 
along the expectant margins of his themes. Their presence too 
often marks, not an error normal to his stage of development, but 
a fixed habit. He may insert the missing comma or correct the 
misspelled word, with no certainty of responding to the next occa- 
sion for similar vigilance. He must be stimulated, in some cases 
even startled, out of the lethargy of custom. If he be unmoved by 
the motives we assume to be strong — desire for excellence, ambition 
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to excel, lust for marks and standing, dread of not passing — then 
we must find others of greater validity. Elementary teachers 
talk much in these days of motivation. They have found that an 
immediate special motive, often utilitarian in character, is more 
impelling than a general one, however worthy. Pupils in the 
grades write letters to individuals who will read their contents with 
personal interest. They construct dramas that are to be played, 
stories that are to be given to somebody who really desires them 
All this is very different from feeding the maw of a waste-basket, or 
writing only for the eye of a jaded teacher. 

Even drill is unavailing in establishing right habits, unless the 
mind acts energetically with each repetition. Grammar-school 
teachers motivate drill exercises by having them written for the 
ostensible purpose of helping another class to overcome similar 
faults. Why do not the high schools motivate more effectively? 
A system of interstate high-school correspondence does much to 
vitalize composition. If the penalty for carelessness and any 
persistence of frequently noted faults were the refusal of permission 
to send the letter, with the inevitable consequence of a missing 
answer, the erring student would probably try harder to meet the 
requirements of correctness. Conferences among teachers of high 
schools and grammar schools would open many opportunities of 
reciprocity, from the writing of matter intrinsically interesting to 
the exercises designed to help, in a humorous way perhaps, the 
younger pupils to overcome their besetting faults of form, but 
really intended quite as much to serve as reminders to the writers. 

A little more attention to the psychology of habit-breaking and 
habit-formation would accomplish wonders. When clear explana- 
tion and a few repetitions do not enable the right habit to gain a 
foothold, appeals to eye and ear should be made more startling. 
The use of varicolored ink and chalk, the incorporation of an evasive 
rule in a mnemonic rhyme, the singing of such a rhyme if need be 
— these devices are not beneath the dignity of the high school if 
they prove a real economy. The most troublesome errors are not 
those which naturally belong to a student's present stage of develop- 
ment, but those which should have been conquered at an earlier 
stage, and which have therefore a longer pedigree of habit behind 
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them. Such being the case, it is wise to concentrate attention upon 
them by such motivation as the preparing of booklets, cards, etc., 
to be sent to the classes in which such faults should be attacked for 
the first time and finally overcome. The exercise will then take on 
the interest that attaches to making something that is to be put to 
immediate use by somebody who needs it. 

It remains to notice the questions concerning the classroom 
teaching of literature. The answers to these lay bare another spot 
where trouble lurks. Of the reported schools 40 per cent could not 
be rated otherwise than as poor on the basis of this testimony, and 
21 per cent more were scarcely fair. These schools had either not 
made sufficient impression on their graduates to enable them to 
give any definite account of the ideas they had gained concerning 
literature, or else their instruction had been bald and formal to the 
last degree. Many students had apparently spent weeks, months, 
and years in a dreary study of "style, diction, and illusions." If 
to these they added "characters and plot," it is to be feared that 
the latter were as mechanical or as vague. Some had been con- 
cerned chiefly with "reproduction, words, sentence-construction, 
grammar, and memory gems"; or with "diction, figures of speech, 
and derivations." Even when definite ideas had been gained 
concerning structure, characters, and style, it was, as the remainder 
of the students' work showed, through a route of dreary formalism. 
Literature had never been a phase of life. 

One of the weakest points in high-school teaching as a whole is 
the method of assigning lessons. The direction most often given 
is, according to this report, to "read a certain number of pages." 
"Read and explain," they echo; "Read the whole, then explain 
the parts"; "Study references and words"; "Study words and 
illusions" — illusions indeed! More than 70 per cent are open to 
this criticism, or to the conclusion that the teacher's method was 
not sufficiently definite to have left any impression. Perhaps this 
is also true of the method of assigning composition subjects. 
Instead of making a student eager to be at the next day's lesson or 
the writing of a paper, the teacher may let him pass from her pres- 
ence in a puzzled, vague, or, worse still, an indifferent state of 
mind. From the lips of live teachers, it is of course possible that 
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the mere direction to read a chapter may have become so full of 
rich suggestion that the young reader crowds with illuminating dis- 
coveries the hour so spent. It is also possible that, with the buzz- 
saw accompaniment of fifty quibbling, nagging, all-too-definite 
questions, the most thrilling scene in Macbeth may be mangled 
forever. Nevertheless the chances are on the whole in favor of 
the definite assignment. " Read and explain " is too likely to mean 
that, in her hand-to-mouth intellectual existence, the teacher has 
had no time to get ready anything better — small blame to her for 
that, sometimes! — or that, Latin or history being the subject she 
is prepared and was engaged to teach, and English having been 
thrown in by somebody else for good measure, she is at a loss how 
to do anything at all with such elusive material as literature. 

Enough of fault-finding! Fortunately the situation has its 
sunny aspect. There are some high schools whose graduates 
say of their teachers, and make good the saying: "They went over 
each lesson so carefully as they assigned it that we had a back- 
ground for our work; they made the subject seem so interesting, 
so alive, that we were eager to study it for ourselves." These are 
the students whose names linger longest in the memory. Year 
after year from certain high schools come such as these — alert, 
intelligent, responsive. Entering so trained that every normal- 
school teacher blesses the high school which has sent them forth, 
they undertake each new task with zest and complete it with 
thoroughness. Then, beginning their professional life sufficiently 
well equipped to prove their quality at the outset, they keep 
through the years the broad vision of scholarship and of culture 
which impels them to continue to avail themselves of every possible 
means of acquirement and of discipline. Only to such as these 
should be intrusted the teaching of English. 



